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ABSTRACT 

Anthropology and interdisciplinary social t sciences 
(ISS) education at twof year colleges are examined a* revealed in a 
study of science education conducted by the Center for the Study of. 
Community Colleges that involved a review of the literature, an 
examination of the cataloqs and class schednles from 175 
institutions, a$ d % survey of 1,125 science instructor^. Part I of 
the report discusses the ii^erature review findings in terms of: (1) 
rationales for interdisciplinary survey courses in social sciences: 
(2) methods of providing ISS instruction to both transfer .and 
terminal students: (3) tKe pros and cons of team instruction; <«0 
specialized ISS courses such as gerontology and environmental 
studies--and in relation to anthropology courses — (5) the small role 
of anthropology within the community college's: and (6) innovative 
instructional approaches. Part II analyzes ISS and anthropology 
curricula and instruction as revealed in the catalog and schedule 
study and the instructor survey. Frequency of course offerings is 
considered for eight ISS and seven anthropology components. 
Additionally,, faculty characteristics, enrollments, course 
objectives, classroom and out -of -class- activities, grading, 
instructional materials, and areas for improvement are considered - 
Part III summarized conclusions and recommendations. A bibliography, 
a' list of surveyed institutions, descriptions of. each of the 
disciplinary categories, and the questionnaire are appended. (JP) 
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^ PREFACE 
. : This monograph Is one of /series of twelve publications dealing 
with the sciences In iwo-year colleges. These pieces are concerned 
with agriculture, biology, chemistry, earth and space sciences 
economics, engineering. Integrated social sciences and anthropology. • 
integrated natural sciences, mathematics, physics, psychology, and 
sociology. Except for the monograph dealing with engineering transfer 
programs, each was written by staff associates of the Center for the 
• Study of Conunlty Colleges under a grant from the National Science 

"< Foundation (#SED 77-18477). . 

In addition to the>1mary author of this monograph, several people . 
were Involved In Us execution. Andrew Hill and William Mooney were J 
- instrumental In developing «*» of the „rocedures>ed In gathering he 
data Others Involftd In tabulating Information were Miriam Beckwl h, 
' ' Jennifer Clark. William Cohen. Sandra Edwards. Jack Frledl.nder. and 

Cindy Issacson. - - 

Field' Research Corporation In San Francisco, under the direction of 
♦ ' Eleanor Murray. 3ld the' computer runs In addition to printing the 

1nstructo^survey,employed In that portion of the project dealing with ^ 
Instructional. Practices . Bonnie Sanchez of the ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Junior CollegXand Janice 1 Newmark, Administrative Coordinator of the 
Center for the Study of Community Colleges, prepared the materials for 
publication. Carmen Methenge-was responsible for manuscript typing. 
Jennifer Clark did the final compilation of the various b.1bl lographle* 

for, each- monograph.' - « • A mM **A 

Florence B. -Brawer coordinated the writing activities and .edited 
• , each of the pieces. Arthur M. Cohen was responsible for overseeing the 

ent'lre project. 4 

In addition to these people who provided so much Input to the f Infl- 
ation of this Product, we wish to thank Nancy St.1nb.ch of the National 
, 'council for the Social Studies who reviewed the manuscript and Ray 

Hannapel and Bill Aldrldge of the Nat1onal # Science Foundation, who were 

project monitors. . 

% . ^ . Florence B. Brawer * 

Arthut M. Cohen Publications Coordinator 

Projedt Director 
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SCIENCE- EDUCATION IN TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 
" INTERDISCIPLINARY SOCIAL SCIENCES 



" Under . s r.n< frW> Mfl *.,nc, foundation (Wj 1, «*. Co*<.r 
for i Study o, C~.6V.1I~ h.s^een .n.o.u.d , . . . «. " 
rtculu. ond ..struct.*. <n 1.0-ye.r coll.*. sc.ence.nd science * 
pr.,r„. four ™«hods„ore used,„ oht.Tn ode si - 
„t.on on the/.rious discipTines under th. p.ur.le. of * er 

"„„ , „, .nstrtcttrs. This -o.,™* is concerned with two of t o 
, elplL: ,n,hr.poTo„ ond In.erd.scipl.n.ry soci.T science. 
• .port. i.e.rd.sc.pl.n.r, -««" 15 

X- ~ - - - d, " ,p,,nK ,ron TIKI 

liences or courses ond nroonw ».t co-bine s.e.r.1 socio cience 

*^ 5 rno !W l'o for th, study TncTudod 176 coll.** .t r.ndon 

.,oX plr, ..r.<.b>os o, typo ..^ (p*ll^J*)-i 

\ L i nhorjil arts), organization (mum or 

rrnnmrPhpVlve. technological, liberal arts;, u.y 

2 , l7$ « *Mnod fro, «.oh of the .75 colle,... Fn. these. 
^ ML- -ere pefhered. The c.UTo* pro.de. th. - H £ 
.otemtnln, th, n«o,r end Mndsof cl.ssos end SKtMs .ctu.IT, offered 

^VjftlT^ Css sections off,r,d To r.11 -"7 -or, t.bul.t.d 
ew ctlon ... .,T.o.ed end the instructor of .hot sec, on .as M- 

. Jstionn.tro. 1he o-er.T, response ret. to M . survey w.s «.. tjmmt. 
This questionnaire provided instruction,, det. on course ,o.H. tern* 

on. practices ,nd .Uri.1.. cours, reuui ranonts , ,od student .ch » - 
« r ... the sa.P..n 9 procedur, ,nd u*.hodo,o,y for those s.ud,o ! 
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are described In detail by Hill and Mooney (1979). 

This monograph Is divided Into three sections. The first Is a re- 
view of the literature. cons1st1ng*pr1mar1 ly of reports and articles on 
Interdisciplinary soda} science and anthropology. The second section 
'.presents the findings of our studies of curriculum and Instructional 
practices. The monograph concludes with. some recommendations and dlrec 
tlons for future research. 
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PART 1 
THE LITERATURE 

INTERDISCIPLINARY SOCIAL SCIENCES 



Introductory or Survey Coyrses 

Proponents of Interdisciplinary courses usually espouse a two- / 
pronged argument: one v reaction Against the prevailing academic mode, 
the other a rationale for the Interdisciplinary approach. The first 
prong Is that courses organized along disciplinary boundaries have Iso- 
lated knowledge Into discrete but artificial compartments ♦ have fostered 
a fragmentation of thinking when contemporary-experience forces students 
and teachers to comprehend knowledge as' substantially Interlocking and 
Interdependent, have emphasized knowing about problem-solving rather 
than knowing how to solve problems, and have stressed mastery of a body 
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of knowledge which is far .any students abstract and divorced from t e 
reality of their lives (Friedman. 1969; Kieffer, 1975, PMHIps. 1971, 
ffl ith 1970). The second prong is that interdisciplinary courses can ^ 
bmun. i*/y.. students to make sense out of the 

help to alleviate these problems, allow sjuaenxs 

wor d by "expiring common areas and cannon problems from a variety of . 
s t th sW tlmeMSmith! 1970. p. 135); and most recently, expand 
: Ivesfigation of areas or issues that canno.be adequate y exam ned 
f,nm „ .inole perspective (Cheeves on Mexican-American studies. 1969. 

zz: ti:^«. «n, ™ ^ r r1b1n9 aspects 

of 'Black studies, 1971;, and Sar'gent on gerontology. 1976 . 

^argument in favor of interdisciplinary courses 1, .the OC .1 
sciences is expanded and strengthened by such writers as Bean * . 
Davis (1971). Ellidtt and others (1976-77), Morris (1967). He s (1972), 

Ziegler (1978). who all see the va, U e that these course, ; ol 
the two-year college and its clientele. Their 

disciplinary courses maximize the exposure to social science 1 a short 
^ Interval. This is extre^ly advantageous for those — 
have heavy schedules because of their required, andtfr recorded tech 
1 courses and for those students who will continue their ^ * 

„ „„ ir inHppd thev complete even two years. 
fiirt-hPr than the two-year college, if, maeea, tney 

excepts, and priory fdeds of th. scL.ce 

»»o orqanize these .round . central thene or issue. A the.e or proble. 
11 ,s — ."0 "tevent to ^Tstuden.s * H, rot. 
■citizens, since .it «»1 need prnbi-soi./n. skills as well s 

.. ...-in. »nd crURall, an.i,z. .Hern.ttve solutions to social 

'""l literature .does not focus on th. duestior, of sequence .f li~ ■ 
, r ,t, Unless . cours. is sp.cific.ll, dedicated as . p.rt of . two. or 

I'^arter/se^ter eye,., it id intended « an tntroduc tor, cou so 
ZZZ a -Odd cross-section of stud.nts. Two »s «*H are 

, reoort b» reenter (1970) on an honors, s.«in.r for fin.l sweater 
sopZLs Whose worn -n th. soci.l sciences has been superior, .nd the 
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Us Medanos plan for general education (Carhaft a Collins, 1973), where 
an Introductory generic crime In the behavioral sciences 1s required 
prior to students pursuing courses In specific disciplines. 

Instead of exploring a sequence In Interdisciplinary social science 
offerings, writers usually turn their attention to the Issue of whether 
there should be one course to serve both transfer and terming students 
or separate courses for* non-transfer students. The classification 
"temHnal" refers to students Who are pursuing the many one- or two-year 
vocational and technical programs, and to students who have either no 
definite occupational goal or one that 1s unrealistic, given their capa- 
«1t1es and/or their prior academic preparation.. 

There 1s a feeling that with one course for both groups, ^alter- 
natives exist >for dealing with the wide diversity of students. The first 
1s that the teacher V)usts the course content and method to the less 
ablq students and gradually the standards are relaxed or, as, frequently 
charged, "watered,- down" (Apsjer, 1967). The other 1s that the Instructor 
maintains the course standards and the prevailing but unspoken attitude 
1s that students either sink or swim, with many'of the less able students 
sinking either by dropping out or -by falling (Apsler, 1967; Arnfleld, 

7 1968; Johnson, 1970). , 

Although there may be several ways to circumvent such a situation, 
the literature seems to focus on two. The first 1s that an entire core 
qr block program 1s established for those students who, for want of a 
better word, are labeled with the vague term "terminal." The second 1s 
that sperfal terminal courses are devised, some of which are In Indi- 
vidual disciplines and serve as adjuncts to the technical or business 
Instruction, A variation on this approach and one that Is considered 
• superior by Its practitioners (see Apsler, 1967; Kuhn and White cited- In 
, Apslef, 1967; Zlegler, 1978) 1s to Institute an Interdisciplinary course 
designed especially for such students. 

In the core or block program an entire general education curriculum 
" Is established. This usually covers four major areas: social science, 
communications, physical science, and humanities (Arnfleld, 1968; 
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Johnson. 1970; Hotel!.. 1966; Vogel a^honbuch, 1973). At Macon* County 
and Tarrant County Xonm.nl ty Colleges, the programs feature a one-year 
general education curriculum integrated around specific units o study; 
administrative support for an innovative approach. £lock scheduling. , 
whereby students attend all classes with the same group; a team of teach- 
ers, each representing an academic area; small classes; development of 
texts and program materials to meet th. needs V a specific type of stu- 
dent; and extensive vocational counseling. All of the above are fett to 
be critical elements in>e attempt to curb the- failure and attrition 
rates that are common to this group. / 

Although a core or block program may. 1n fact, be superior tf the 
more typical but less systematic class schedule. 1t Is unrealistic 1n 
light of today's student population. Consequently, the more viable ap- 
proach is a single course designed for the terminal or marginal/ student. 
While not gainsaying the benefits that Interdisciplinary courts can- 
provide for all students. certain writers feel that such coupes are 
particularly suited to a non-transfer group. Their suitability Hes 1n 
their abUUy to expose such, students to a wide-angle look at humjn 
socieUndlb acquaint t^wlth the various social sdenc^ disc pUnes. 

An"early but articulate spokesperson for. the above approach 1s 
Apsler (1967). who not only developed such a course for C>rk College 
(Washington), but spent several months visiting colleges Nationwide to 
see how other Institutions dealt with the problem of social sciences 
classes for the terminal or marginal student. His Interviews and v1s1 a- 
tlons revealed that educators were aware of the problem, but It was only 
in the older, more established Institutions or those 1n metropolitan 
areas that practical steps had been taken. Son* of these efforts were 
successful; others were not. Among the reasons courses failed were 
instructors' deep resistance to change; Inability to select studen s who 
would DenefU from such a "second "track;" Inadequate support by adminis- 
trators in terms of funds, teaming loads, and personnel; and,1nex P er- 
'lenced and" unsuitable teachers. Conversely.. the essential 1ngred1en s 
for a successful program were a supportive and understanding counseling 
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staff working with the Instructors and- guiding students. Into the course; 
start worKins w words; cooperative' 

administrators who offer support In fact as well as in wor s, p 
-vocational coordinators and Instructors, and most importantly, enthusi, . 
astl eland experienced Instructors. . 
. L recent writers on this topic would add that center n, a cours 

.round'.. specific theme Or Issue relevant to the students adds a positive 
element to such classes. Three examples of such the««-or1ented courses . 
designed specifically for technical, non-transfer .tudents are Technology 
■•. and African. Society, Labor and American Society, and the Cosjm * r and 
.. American Society i21e fl ler. 1978). ^^ nm ^*^ 
' ■ Canity College's course In Human Behavior (Edman . Co 1ns 1 4-75) 
' and ^Bernardino Val ley^llege's The Consumer Perspective alme 

,975) U .ust *e remeJfed, hoover, that the theme or-problem approach 
is not limited to non-tfansfer or non-occupational courses. In fact, 
i' Us appears -to be the favored approach in Interdisciplinary classes 

l .Jess of student designation (Cant6r. 1978; Cohen, 1978). The Utter 
Xer.polntsW that while the themes' or Issues presented vary with- . 
thltJs and with what .odety sees as Its critical problems ^ epprpach. 
Itself remains constant 1n Interdisciplinary ^rvey courses. ^fc^,^ 

\Advocates of a single course for both transfer 
IncluV *ome educators who. In the proposal and design for , genera, edu- , 
ct Jco« or program. an Implicit action that 
to serve all students (Butzek I Carr. 1976; Oanaro. 1975). 0 hers speak 
directly to this Issue (Kleffer. 1975; Phillips. J971; Trte. 1974; 
Waller, \l977). Waller and Phillips argue from the basis that an Intro- 
ductory Interdisciplinary course 1s part of the general education func- 
tlon of tne comity college and thaj^eneral education^ needed or 
"ll students. Both see such a course^ terminal In nature-emphasizing 
generalizations, concepts, and" understand! ngs-rather than as a pre- ^ 
requisite for more advanced work, and both see the necessity of the same 
Tamer course because there 1s the practical consideration of cross-over 
between transfer and terminal programs. . 
• Tate's position Is derived not from a- philosophical basis but from 
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Ms study, in which « number of variables v*reWr*lated with success 
1n social science purses. Not unexpectedly, verbal ability was Im- 
portant "in'success for both transfer and vocational -technical students 
but (and this 1s where Ms results are Important) at leas£ two- thirds of 
the grades earned 1n social science courselby _b6th groups were not # 
accounted for by any of the predictor Variables. Tate's conclusion is 
4ha,t with the mo>e toward Individualize* Instruction, the characteristics 
of transfer versus occupational -technical student will give way in 1m- 
portance to the'need to assess the peculiarities of the individual .student. 
By extension, these, resul ts point toward the need not for separate courses, 
but for courses that -allow students to move atth*1r own rate as they • 
complete specifically defined behavlorfrl objectives. 

' An issue that 1s relevant to all interdisciplinary courses and pro- 
grams, regardless of type of student for whom intended. 1s what 1s meant 
by. the term Interdisciplinary and how it should be .taught- -by a single 
teacher.or by, a team of teachers. Although, by. definition, all the 
courses selected in our survey roster were interdisciplinary . only half 
the instructors surveyed. in these classes responded affirmatively to trie 
question: Was this class conducted as an interdisciplinary course? 
What thfcf probably means is that although various social sconce discip- 
lines-were brought into the course, this was effected by one instructor 
rather than, by having a team, of teachers working together to incorporate 

their disciplines. " 
, The literature reflects this single versus -team-taught conundrum.^ A 
single teacher is frequently Involved because many administrators are 
unwind "alter existing rules on teacher load and enrollments, and 
they sometimes view team-teaching as an Inefficient use. of faculty man- 
power" (Apsler. 1967; -Eftlmer, 1975). But administrative ease aside, 
there are some advantages to single teacher as opposed to .team- taught 
courses. Single teacher courses avoid the problems that arise regarding 
student identification with an Instructor in the larger team-taught 
course, and the confusion that students sometimes experience when exposed 
'to several Instructors and their varying opinions and approaches. In 



addition, theld1ff1culty,of achieving cooperation «nd agreement on goals 
« to te.lt.ught courses .does not arise (Benson, 1972; Hursey, 1977; 
Palmer 1975). The majoV weakness of the single terfcher approach 1s ; 
inadequate training and preparation. While some Instructors may be ^ . 
qualified becai.se their academic work was done In two disciplines or be- • 
cause they have, by the very nature of community college teaching .'-taught 
in more than one discipline, the' consensus Is that most community college 
instructors are not prepared to be generallsts or Interdlsclpllnarlans 
(Banks, 1973; Delaney, 1974; Hurs«y, 1977; Lockwood. 1968; Smith. 1970). 

At their best, team-taught courses allow students to take advantage, 
of the diverse backgrounds , interests, and strengths of the Instructors 
Involved. Such courses can expose students to several. disciplines and 
viewpoints simultaneously.' They can provide students with the experience 
of approaching and analyzing social" problems, using concepts and methods 
from various disciplines while demonstrating that there are no set 
answers (Banks, 1973; Friedman. 1969; Phillips, 1971). In addition, the 
experimental nature of some interdisciplinary courses Is the "opportunity 
for new personal or group dynamic .stluatlons In the classroom" (Palmer, 
1975, p. 8), boih amongst the teachers who find It a learning and en-, 
rlchlng professional experience and between Instructors ftnd students 
(Cantor, 1978;- Collins, 1977; Delaney, 1974). 

HoWever,' these very assets also can be liabilities. Students and 
Instructors l/ave complained that It Is difficult to get to know each - 
other, and some students find the absence of a unified viewport con- 
fusing. The, most critical problem Is how to achieve cooperation and 
agreement o> course goals among teachers from various disciplines. 
-There Is jf tendency on the part oV at, instructor to resist giving up 
"some-5rhis,or*her, own discipline attachment In order to serve the joint 
interdisciplinary purpose, of the'course" (Palmer. 1975. p. 6). There Is 
a need for Instructors t ? ' avoid" ass^g a proprietary attitude toward , 
a t6 P 1c or toward W course. In general, toxoid competitiveness , .and 
to encourage' all- team" members; ; to.^dress. themselves to the various sub- 
jects.' Teacher's 'are: re'slstm tp' change' *>d may have difficulty 



breakaway from the disciplinary outlook by Integrating subject matter. 
Because oT all these problems; Interdisciplinary courses sometime- regress 
Into "buffet style" arrangement where one Instructor lectures on his/her 
.discipline one day/another on the next, and so on (Miller a Brown. 1977). 

•The most successful Interdisciplinary courses seem to have three 
elements In* camion. First, they have a theme or probJem so that the. 
'•'issue to be examined takes priority. over Introducing disciplines" 
(Palmer, 1975. p. 3).* Second, the materials used have bee* carefully 
selected "to accentuate the Interdisciplinary nature of the course. The 
third element Involves a great deal of, preplanning by the Instructors. 
While In the classroom the results may appear casual and even.upsiruc- 
tured, they are actually the product of a great deal of time and work by 
the team members to organize the course, to bring together the various 
disciplines, and develop a variety of learning activities (Banks . .19731 
Carhart & Collins. 1973; Hursey. ,1977; Janaro, 19?5; Lawler; 1977). 

Of course aTl of these factors depend upon the type .of Ipstructor 
who is teach1ng,such courses. Cantor (1978) reports that. "Instructors 
who plan Interdisciplinary syllabi and programs and participate In team; 
teachlna efforts are usually high achievers, conscious of the fact that 
they are Innovators, enthusiastic about their cause, and excited about 
changing the traditional system. This excitement often Is comnunlcated 
to the students who >«. tired of the traditional approaches to knowledge 
apd are eager to participate In a more Informal, experimental program" 
(p 59), No research data are available regarding this Issue, but the 
' question does arise us to how long Instructors can sustain the kind of 
energy, enthusiasm, and sixty-hour work week needed to make interdiscip- 
linary courses and programs a success. Various writers and'partlclpants 
allude to the enormous amount of work required (Johnson. 1970; Lawler. 
1977; Palmer, 1975; Schlegel . 1978). and there has been some speculation 
that the reason Interdisciplinary courses and programs die 1s that the 
work and effort Involved take their toll, with those Involved becoming 

"burned out." « 

The literature not only favors the thematic or problem-centered. 
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organization, as opposed to the chronologic.!, but It also «^*« 
he Id fdr a reflective or "process-brlented" approach, to he subjec . 
-tjr in place of the traditional orientation toward facts ( He .an 
ml Heltzman. 1974; Hosen. 1975,Haller. 1975). Fallowing the lea of 
Fenton and his "jndoctive- Inquiry" process designed to stress concepts 
r«th*r than specifics In secondary social-studies classrooms 1 97 4. 
spokespersons deafing with the. comity colleges reco^en hat concep s 
*d n* or generalizations can best be learned through Involving s udents 
Vn the learninq process. Such activities as group discussions, student 
//projects, and simulations v game., and" exercises to Increase and encourage 

student Involvement are recommended. Other writers (Cassano. 1975; 
\ Garrett. 1973) urge the Incorporation of a practicum or student volunteer 
. component Into social science courses. 

A cautionary note Is sounded by several wrlters-Handleman. 1975 and 
19 76; and yinthrop. 1974. among others-who see that the overuse or misuse 
of so™ of these Innovations Is .detrimental to substantive Laming. They 
feel that while Innovative method, may be helpful In achieving recognized 
- 1e vels of attainment., they are «lso used to amuse, to entertain an even 
iore dangerous, "to allow students to think they are learning when they ^ 
rpallv are not" (Handleman, p. 17, 1975). 

U order to individualize instruction, social science instruc ors are 
' 1nv0 lved in a limited amount of experimentation. Anderson (1969) de 11 
the development of an audio- tutorial system; Hobart and associates (973) 
discuss their experiment with small group peer instruction, an Ludw 
(1975) reports on the successful use of a modified version of PSI. In 
X general, however, the literature indicates that the^ dominant mode of 
instruction is the lecture method. 



OJhe]lMnterdJs£i£l^^ . frn(1uc _ 
T^^lng^ilcusslon has been directed primarily to the introduc 

tory or general social science course, but a .number of courses and pro- 
gram on more specialized topics also use an Interdisciplinary approach. 
' Gerontology courses frequently incorporate a number of , different 
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"el Th 9 rowin 9 body of ».t«r.«uro on gerontology courses p . els 
'"Ued recognition of tn« s.ze .od <~*~ * £ over- 

« .. if .Un nnlnts to the role that the two year 
population In our country. It also points to 

wen Is programs that tra|n professional ,and paraprofessjOnals to work . 
wl th' the elderly (KoHm, 1974; Tamburel 1o, 1976). > 

„ ,£« ".bo t on, dot of three «.d Junior 

rllogv courses- (S.r 9 ent, ,,76. P. t) bob On* a * 

offer Social oprontolog, courses-biology, psychology, sociology, ours g, 
e ,th-bot h Vef,ects .nd neonates tne inberdUCp, nery .Ppr 
„ the are,. Under ideal conditions ". '.. . m /~'*-*f f ^ " 
ate degree curricullu. to prep.re p.r. 9 erontolo„sts would be 
finch aTurriculuishould bo ge.red specifically to prop.rin, . Undent in- 
£T*m. -ledge end orientation needed to effect.,.,, Mi- er^- 

m-tA ~ 1A^ Fnr most Institutions, nowevei , 
to the aqlnq" (Korjm, 1974, p. 36). l-or most 
both Kor1ni (,g?u) and Tanfcorello <1 9 7M suggest thai instruction. . , er- 
„ on ,eronto,og, be addei, to existing progr..s and 0 cours 
L„ ,„to existing departments but .re interdisciplinary i n re. , 
iHs the course, offered by sever,, —nity co„e,es emphes,:in 9 
C«9 in contemporary Society ■ (the coyse outline is given on 

pp - '~:-h — - . 

ter and title (for example. Psycholooy of A 9 ,ng .nd De,£h) with a 

goltliogy! more freguentiy, tbey .re offered as . 

ZZT^r^ -tod spec,f,c,,y to the «-,. 
• ' e or eid. ,577) would so- to indicate that there ds a 9 . be- 
tween the inched interest in this field .nd the dissemination of 

Cssroom methods and ,„ (ntera)sc ,p„„,r, 

' courses on the environment are. also ucimz 
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social science perspective. The literature highlights the approach that 
satisfies general education requirements and that examine* man 1n. rela- 
tionship to his environment (McCabe, 1971). The best examplb of this 
method 1s the Man and Environment course developed by Miami Dade for 
Instructional television wft^the cooperation and assistance of 22 other 

\ommun1ty colleges., this two-semester course, *pe»1 Ileal ly designed to 
fulfill general education requirements, consists of flirty 4ial f-hOur 
docXimfentarles .on so^rlai themesJ The modular format allws colleges to ^ 
adapJ^ thexourse to their own needs and purposes. Similar to Miami Dade's^ 
course 1s a-program entitled Human Ecology ^and Environmental Wanning, 
which was instituted by tabrillo Col leges ( (California). Built on the 

' disciplines of geography, history and ecology, this program 1s also de- 
signed to fulflfl general education requirements (Pratt, 1971). 

An extremely ambitious Interdisciplinary program whose central theme, 
"The World Food Crisis, ^is highly interwoven with environmental Issues, 
was instituted at Mendocfno College (California) (Wallen & MacMif^an, 
1976). This program was directed. at two grqups of students-- the liberal 

s arts student seeking a (jroad understanding of contemporary social issues 
and members of the "back to the (>arth" movement. , Many npmberj; of the 
latter are 1n the college's service area and needed help in developing % 
the practical skills necessary to sustain tJbeiBselveS on their single family 
farms. The curricul urn was built on sixteen knowledge goals, and the 
courses that were developed to meet these goals servers an entire two- 
year program. 

Two environmental programs that rely heavily on their particular 
setting are Oakton College's environmental geography course, which focuses 
on Chicago and the relationship of the Industrialized society to a natural 
region (Butzek & Carr, 1976), and ^ee Junior College's (Kentucky) environ- 
mental course focusing on Southern Appala^chia (Pratt, 1971). Both courses 
are part of a larger general education turriculum and both utilize the 
interdisciplinary approach to emphaffze the relationship o* a particular 
natural environment on humans and their activities. 



• The ligature on women and ethnic groups concerns ttself with the 
rationale a.d procedures for such courses. Courses on ethnic minor t es 
"«re designed to enhance the minority student's self-concept and o allow 
Students of all backgrounds to becon* n»re knowledgeable about the varied 
cUUuraV heritage of our country (Car,an Z a, 1976). The value of the % 
'interdisciplinary approach is that it h i g M1ghts t he Interdependence of 
'ihe minority's historical experience (Bryant, 1975; Foley, 1977 Juare, 
1977). Not surprisingly, proponents of Interdisciplinary women s courses 
use the same rationale (Benson-, 1972; Nordh, 1972). Spokespersons for ^ 
both types of courses also,feel ;th.t '*he a.ulti disciplinary approac is 
a tool that "lends Itself readily to ptoses of corrective s^plarsh p 
(Horsey. 1977, p. 37) and there Is a Strong consensus that such scholar- 
ship is definitely needed ( Benson, O 972; Bryant. 1975; Cheeves ,■ ■1970. 
Davis. 1971; Juarez. 197/; Roessel, 1971 )• ' 

The issue of single versus team teaching arises here just as t does 
in the literature on the survey or Introductory course., The team tec^ • 
n 1 q ue seems to be generally prefer^ since a single ™ 
provide multipleVrspectives and the tea. offers a m e of f * 
colleagues.' not competitors. The problems of l^""^^. . 
agre _ t on goals for the course. ^ 
log .re, However, recogolred (Bryant, 1975, Hursey, "» 
.., . coicur oo tl oced for such courses to be .code. 0. , , so «, 0 
»t theftanderds of other socle, sCeuce courses. W t n *s Hb 9 . 
tt»-,lt«M« / 1. the e.rly 1970s, Propose the cross-lode log of courses . 
H,„t.d to ..norUy or courses thet .x£ 

1 curriculum as . moans to ,»1p academic credibility for these oew 
ZZ I beeves. 1970; l**rd1 . '97,). The peed for such e^.pproac 

« U« *c„nod es the e»re receot mature does hot «ot,.n ,« 
..d the Copter's dot* did oof -reveal much cross-todexlng. 

erf , »tU.a»Vo paucUy of arttdes ,00 reports ,. some 0 

methods receive scant attention 1n the literature. US 

that do focus on urban planning-suc* as the course at Wilbur Wright 
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College on the Des Plaines River In tlfc urban Chicago area (Berry, 1975) % 
and the Bronx Comeunlty College Course which conducted an ecological sur- 
vey of the Bronx (Pratt, 1971 )--rely* more heavily o^ the- physical than 

the social sciences. 

TO summarize, the Hferature on interdisciplinary social science ^ 
centers around five main areas of concern. The "first is a rationale for 
the interdisciplinary approach and, in particular, the appropriateness of 
this approach for the conmunity college. The seconds whether one course, 
should serve all students or a separate course be designed* for non- 
transfer students. The thtrd is what constitutes an interdisciplinary 
course and what is the best method for teaching it-single teacher or a 
team of teachers. The fourth area examines newer or more innovative 
approaches to the teaching of such classes versus mgre traditionarap- 
proaches. The last area deals with courses on specialized topics and 
the value that the interdisciplinary social science abpro*ch has for 
such classes. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

While anthropologists hail their discipline as the broadest of all 
within the social sciences and the one that comes closest to the goals 
of general education (Chilcott, 1976; Johnson, 1976), it has never had ' 
a 'firm or prominent place in the .'community college curriculum One of 
the reasons cited for this is anthropology's lack' of popularity with the 
conmunity college's diverse student population (Brawer, 1976). But 
even in the early 1960s when' two-year colleges catered much •more to 
transfer students, two surveys revealed the limited offerings in anthro- 

, oology. *~ 

I* their 1960-61 survey of California's community colleges, Lasker 
and Nelson (1963) note that the only offerings in anthropology were^ 
university parallel courses. The implication of this finding was that 
limiting anthropology courses to those that were acceptable to University 
of California and state colleges Inhibited the growth of approaches 
that would appeal to a widjr group of students. At the same time 

' . .1* 
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' YesMva University (1962)' analyzed the bulletins of. 80 two-year colleoes 

th^MIdd e State area and observed a .narked absence* of courses in 
XJSZZ W — percent of tbec.r1.1u. : 
Lthropology as a required United elective or pure e ec 

In 1972 filler (1974) surveyed the chairpersons of social science 

status of anthropology in coll.o.s. «h11. Mi fl • 

offering, 1n the cosssunHy colleges parallel «kat Is lr «" t,0 "V ' - 
universities foue-year Institutions,-.* of the " 
• It ul f.rences «HM -ween to. classes J^^,^ ' 
(J the"*en1or Institutions- It Is precisely those differences, 
.1 Z Z -no orientations ft specific courses, aroun -hi* 

^1 ..tutor, fotuses .ndVl«h which this report 1; concerned, tt dra* 

ports on courses 1n.two-y.ar, col,e,es. som. dls- 

" slon of four-y.ar college course offerings has been Included _ 

Our literature revle* yielded 1*1. In m m * » • *' < » . 
of the issues Inuol'ved ,n teaching ^^f^V- 
overa „ picture of the state « the I d »~J~ « ^ 
1ooov.t1ve.and experimental, a cavaat Is mortar. » 
,h,t the courses reported her. nr. .the exceptions, not the rule. 
Z r. ttt \ repori on trends or widespread changes |t .cons, • c» 
lent may Indicate that most observers end/or pr.ctU1on.rs find 

. that is worth, of reporting. discuss(0 „ > decresse the use of lec- 

in order to encouraqe mone class aiscussiun, <> 

In order to e y several people discuss methods 

.. tores, art u.111* » Ud,0 -" ,SUa '" t ;. 76) appro.cn, *1d. he 
that th'ey ».». successfully used. C.l en s 9 ™> » 
r.co^ends for Introductory .re. course , ut1 » P . 

. _s Of c W l«nt,n g ,o etbn r c readings and^c. 
students 1 experiences In n*<" a viewing » 

• ttco ;;, when f1 ? , r 1. «t f..s.h-e, A 9 er 0*. • ^ 

simulations. These /nclude the us. of uonarr.ted films. 
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as infants, use of conrnunity members as Informants a ' « * ■ 
^seum .rtlf As. W'« approach to fll. is dose to.Ch.1T s , he 
films are used In place of field observation and after observing the 
cunure via ffln, students write ethnographies. Such a Method envelop 
observational and methodological skills" (Ager, 1976, p. II). Using 
classmates, as Informants on spe 9 1f1c assignments encourages class Inter- 
action and participate, while the use of carefully selected c^Tty 
informants may increase students' awareness and understanding of va us 
ethnic groups. Analyzing museum artifacts 1s i excellent way *for stud*ts 
"to wed anthropological knowledge and methods with a hands-on experience. - 
• At Santa Fe «ni ^ College (Florida), McRae (1973) eschewed.the 
standard textbook-lec^e-test method and devised a. largely ^-centered 
introductory anthropology course. Multi-screen presentations, live 
demdnstr^s, a Jlo^torla; tapes . and a variation on the seminar 
vWe students rebate or feach a key Idea selected from the reading s all 
slplement, Individualize, and make more meaningful the readings: The 
.success of each of the above methods is attested to by student enthusiasm 

an<T1ncreased performance. * 

Several instructs have experimented with Individualizing Instruction. 
One method 1s a multi-track approach to accomodate the great fT**** 1 
students in a canity college Introductory anthropology- course Fcjstef, 
1976). After organizing Into two categories the basic unders andln that 
students should gain from a beginning course.Joster devised two sets of 
course objectives and course .uni ts, that would overcome anthropocentrism 
and combat ethnocentrism. This approach oVfered a variety of options 
' tailored.to meet the requirements of those studentsWaking the c<*rse nd 
not planning to, transfer, of those planning to.transfer, ami or of 90s. 
desiring a course with more depth. ■ A second method that is being used . 
is to adapt the PS1 or Keller approach to Introductory anthropology 
v courses (Moore. 1*741 Steffy. 1975; Whitney • Dubbs, 1976). T e Person- 
alized System of Instruction (PS1)> initially designed for use in psy- 
chology courses, has now found its way into courses in many different 
disciplines. Whitney and Dubbs (1976), modi fled the PSI plan to fit 
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anthropological course materia! and method. . Their revisions p du ced an 
individualized course ±hjt had a 'series of individual study units on a 
variety of topics; an optional, individualized, self-paced schedule 
which allowed students to decide what units would be studied an when 
they would be coveted-, all class periods dev a ted to ind vidua ests. 
evaluation, counseling, or audio- vHuaV presentation,; and a multiple 
/exit pWwhich enabled students to 'leave the Course when they achieved 



their desired grade. 

At Atlantic Community eoljege (New Jersey), two Innovative instruc- 
tors offered physical anthropology as an accredited lab sdenceVourse > 
rather than in its usuaJ <ormat as lab exercises and demonstrations . ^ } 
appended to a lecture class Uehavy. 1976). Not only has this change 
le possible the fulfillment of la\> science requirements for graduation . 
with an option other thah biology or chemistry, but, it has vigorously 
stimulated student interest 1n other anthropology courses. Another 
unique aspect of the,course, and perhaps the>eason it has *co-, *o . 
popular, is the stress placed on the unity within anthropology. Human 
Jneticw biochemistry. -anatomy, physiology, primatology and paleontology 
are iinked together to demonstrate how various biological aspects of man- 
kind have evolved" (p. 44). The course thus shows the interrelation 
among biological evolution, human culture, and behavior. 

" At Orange Coast College (California), Merry.expanded both the-scope 
of his cultural anthropology coarse and the number of.enrolled students 
. o developing a television course called "Dimensions in Cultures" Cooper 
1974). Such" an endeavor, which Involved actually travelling.* and 
fil jng.he cultures to be studied as well as meeting and 
outstanding authorities in the field, can dnly.be ^" ^^ 
financial help (Merry's course was financed by the at on. End^ 
for the Humanities«nd the Coast Communi ty. College District). However, 
the successful combination of television classes, faculty counseling 
and coordinated text assignments and testing^ a model that other col- 
' leges and districts may wSm to consider. • 

In an attempt to incorporate more actual field experience and make 
the courses' more relevant ^students, a number of instructors and 
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institutions have moved their courses out .of the classroom and Into the 
field. In 1972 Saad described his course. Anthropology 201: An Experi- 
mental Course 1n Urban Life an.d Culture, which .used the community as the 
classroom. The primary objective was to help students- "develop^ aware- 
ness and understanding of the nature and diversity. of cultural patterns 
and processes within urban areas " (p. 114). ,|Hth the emergence qf/urban 
anthropology as a field where the concern 1s '"the study of modern taan 
1n his contemporary urban environment" (Novick, *1$72, p. 22), more anthro- 
poloqy instructors may follow Saad's lead and make the urban community 
the classroofh. > • 

Meanwhile, other Instructors are utilizing both local and not so 
local s.ltes 1n their efforts to make their courses moreJ relevant. While 
many community college archaeology field courses reqi/re a prerequisite, 
instructors at Cochise College 1n Arizona (Myers, 1970J, Monroe College ir 
New York (Day, 1975) , .Norwalk Community Col'lege in Connecticut (Brackett 
& Vlahos, 1977), and Seattle Community College in Washington (Erlksonl 
19^9-70) allow student interest to be the prerequisite. Some of these 
courses utilize prehistoric Indian s1t;es; others use the more recent past 
and focus on salvage archaeology. Common to all are the objectives of • 
Introducing the scientific method through genuine situations /'bringing to 
"life the Interface between archaeological artifacts and human behavior" 
(Day, 1975, p. 8), and encouraging students to maintain an interest and 
involvement with archaeological museums and societies after they graduate 
regardless of whether or not they pursue further academic studies in 
anthropology or archaeology. 

Field experience, relevancy, and probably a more lasting learning 
experience have been achieved through a field school for a physical 
anthropology class (Hugglns, 1974); De AnzA>s College "By the Sea" class 
in Native American Studies and cultural anthropology (1974); and a class 
1n the history of the Native American, 1n which students engage in 
extraneous-to-the-classroom projects that not only expand their own but 
the general public's understanding as well of the place of the Native 
American In our history (Lenarcic, 1977). All 1 three courses seem to rely 
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on cr^. challenging, and dedicated Instructors whose Interest In 
the subject and in-^eir students unite to for. a unique and exciting 
education^ experience. uJ|u . , n 

To summarize, the preceding courses are examples of the^ways in . , 
wnich son. comity college instructors and*heir instltu^o* . are 
attesting to alter the fonnat of anthro P olo.gy courses from that us fn 
f „ ur - ye ar -institutions' to, ones that are .ore sui table to the comity 
college and its students.. The emphases here are in making the courses 
■or* relevant by involving the students^ projects, field exper ence 
and their own environment in order to make anthropology more of a iving 
experience; increasing student-teacher interaction by decreasing the 
traditional lecture format.and substituting more class discussion and or 
gre ater individualization of instruction; and in relying more on supple- 
mental or alternative instructional materials-e. g. .audiovisual mater. 
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Acam" it is important to remember that these innovations are iso- 
lated examples-not the mainstream. Induction In anthropology courses, 
on the whole, follows a familiar pattern. What that pattern Is w 1 11 
emerge 1n the next chapter when the data that we have gathered on curric 
ulum trends and Instructional practices are presented/ 
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PART II 
CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 
The study conducted by the Center for the Study of Community Col- 
leges was designed to fill gaps ,1n the literature and to provide a' com- 
prehensive view of social science an*anthropolog1cal education 1n the 
two-year college. Through the analysis of college catalogs, a course 
classification system was developed and data on prerequisites and In- 
structional modes were obtained.* , A'carefjil examination of class sched- 
ules for the academic year 1977-78 provided curriculum data on the number 
and kinds of courses actually scheduled; data on teaching methods and 
instructional practices were obtained from the class section survey. 

♦For a complete methodological report on the project, see Hill .. 
and MoOney (1979). 
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Although curriculum data are distinct for Interdisciplinary sfcdal 
sciences and for anthropology, the class section purvey combined these 
two* disciplines 1n order to obtain a s-ubject pool large enough for an- 
alysis. The sanple was Vepresentati ve of the number of sectlbns offered 
among all .the spience sections for* the^cademic year 1977-78 (anthro- 
pology and Interdisciplinary comprised 3% of all science sections and 
they made up 3% of the class sections surveyed). The total number of 
responses was 31, Including 16 anthropology and 15 interdisciplinary" 
social science courses. The discussion, on Instructional approaches and 
practices will at times treat the ,two ar ( eas together. The ^reader will 
always be Upraised as to when th^ results are- only germane to inter- 
disciplinary" socia\ sciences or to anthropology and when the discussion 
refers* to both. , « ♦ 



Interdisciplinary Courses 

Interdisciplinary social science is not as widespread as its propon- 
ents flight wish. Taking the broad definition of interdisciplinary social 
science--any course or program that combined two or more social science 
disciplines', or a social and a biological science, or combined social 
science areas and humanities with the emphasis on the social sciences-- 
57 percent of ^ur sample rlisted one or more courses of this type 1n their 
college catalogs. But in terms of actually scheduling such a class, only 
40 percent of the colleges did so. . 

Certainly in comparison to Gross and May'nard's study (1965) where 
only ^hree percent of the 140 college catalogs examined had an integrated 
social science offering, the Interdisciplinary perspective has made 
enprmous Inrpads* into the two -yea college social r sc1ence curriculum. 
But ff one conyares this to the great popularity of the Integrated natural 
science course (93%. of the sample listed such a course and 89* scheduled 
one), 1t seems that the full potential of the Interdisciplinary movetaent 
has not been reached. 

Interdisciplinary social science courses are not dispersed evenly | 
across the 'country.. Over half the institutions located 1n the West and 
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Middle States region offered such a course, whereas only one-third of the 
colleges In the South and less than a quarter of those In the Mountain/ 
Plains area had such offerings. Also, the number of offerings within an 
Institution seems to vary by region. It 1s' more common for colleges In 
the West and the South to have multiple Interdisciplinary offerings than 
for -those In the other regions. The Northeast stands out particularly 
In this respect because only one of the five colleges 1n our sample that 
offers Interdisciplinary social science has more than one offering. 
Interestingly, that one Institution Is a technical college with a certi- 
ficate program In alcohol counseling. 

The broad definition of Interdisciplinary social science was then- 
broken down Into eight categories by course title and content focus. The 
eight categories were defined as follows: ^ "* 

The Interdisciplinary category Includes* courses and programs that _ 
combine two or more special areas of social science (anthropology, psy- 
chology, sociology, economics, history, political science and geography) 
h--: • or occasionally combine a social science and a biological science, I.e., 
^ biology or ecology, oj^comblne the social sciences and humanities. These 
• courses and program?) deal with some aspect of the past, present and 
ojfc^ future activities ', Ipstltptlons , and behavior of humans. Unless otherwise 
V^^s^ted, such courses and programs serve as an Introduction or survey to 
\ >ihe soda/ science disciplines for general education students or students 
t Y en terl no/career programs. 

. ^ ""' / tatroductory or Survey Course 

\.i f i • Environmental 

$ V> - / ftglng • 

') I ./Special Groups 

.' . > < s oc i a i Research 

» ThanaWlogy . r 

■ \ y- , Urban Planning 

' \r . ■ , Other 

/. I*** a con, P 1ete description of each of the above subcategories, see. 

' ..Appendi 
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,.»., course. e,d 0.1, r.«'y ('*> » <«"">» de " r,|,t, °" ""I, 
„# ►!,. Instructors In the course section survey Is there e 
J mereture Is congruent with our findings from 
K HT^i. of -« course sequence or Une.r.ty s,nc. 

the Issue of prerequisites singly does not arise- 

Tntlrestln,,,, „M„ Cross end Meyn.rd 0*5, found th, . he U.es 
■socl.l Studies" end "Socl.l Science" »ere used lnterch.n,e.t>ly. our 
' , s Led th.t the ten. Studies" hes .»t peered 

u I t,. «t„o,s of co-un,t y collepes. -Uh,n our c .» 
sche-e. only three courses »«re desisted es social studies nd t»o o 
these were decidedly other then college level courses-one . GEO . d the 
0 wTLc Eduction. The re.so. for this shift Is not 
^ ,t, It Is possible th.t this ch.nge hes occurred becuse comunity 
, ins rectors hive cl.rlf.ed end n»r, «.«*", define «, co ; . t 
Z m\i courses, thus settle, then, mrt from socle, stud es^ A se 
posslblll ty Is the, co-unity college Instructors *™ '^ ' t L 
' Iphlc, position end h.v. "^CZTZ'^ Z« > 

ZT^^TZXXZ^ H - es c«n,t, CO, 
Shermls. 19/UJ. Increasingly become 1den- 

lpapq have moved away from the K- sys<*». ■ 

leges nove ™ ^ rnrreswftidl ng movement has taken 

H««dW1th the post-secondary sector, a corresponami, 

t 1f1,ed wit* the p have bpftn def1ned as 

place within academic areas. The socia j 

L .nrlal sciences simplified for pedagogical purposes ^es.ey 
* 9 4 1 o der. In. that c— 1* college Instructors and d e . 

9 a 6 rlnts. In their efforts to~move away from their secondary ■ 
- 'lid also like to disassociate themselves from t Ms less 

endeavor and becone affiliated with the social sciences. 
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Although by definition oil these general or Introductory sodal 
science courses were Interdisciplinary, U 1s interesting to see the vari- 
ation that exists In terms of actual definition and practices among In- 
structors. A few Instructors answered negatively to the question: Was 
this class conducted as an Interdisciplinary class? Of those who answered 
affirmatively, all listed other disciplines that were Included. However, 
when queried In what wajs Instructors from other disciplines were Involved, 
the most frequent way was through course planning and the least frequent 
was by team teaching. It would appear, then, that there Is no one way 
by which Interdisciplinary courses are In practice either defined or , 
taught. Consequently, the debate 1n the literature over single teacher 
versus team teaching reflects the lack of consensus among the practitioners, 

The next most popular course category, both 1n terms of Inclusion. 1n 
the catalog and actually being offered, 1s gerontology or aging. Some 40- 
courses- were listed 1n the class schedules and of {hese 28 percent had 
a prerequisite'. Th/e' prerequisites varied from another Interdisciplinary 
social science course to Instructor's permission, with the majority re- 
quiring an Introductory psychology or sociology course. Courses In geron- 
tology were, offered through a large number of departments and from a 
variety of perspectives.. They were listed most often under psychology, 
but they. were also Included In such departments as health, nursing, phil- 
osophy, biology, and sodal >work. 

As Table 1 indicates, the other categories' are all closC together., 
both in terms of the number of colleges that Hst. them In the catalog and 
schedule and as a percent of total social science courses (Column 3). Not 
surprisingly, except for the category, "Other," a higher percentage of 
all the special topics courses require a prerequisite when cornered to the 
Introductory or survey, courses. " " 

am 

A nthropo logy 

Anthropology 1s more conmonly found In the community college than 1s 
Interdisciplinary social science. Of the colleges. In our sample, 63 per- 
cent Usted one or -more anthropology courses in the college catalog, and 
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Type of Course 



Social Science (Survey) 

Environmental 

Aging 

Special -Groups 
Social Research 
Thanatology 
yrban Planning 
Other 



Table K 

Interdisciplinary Social Sciences 1n the Two-Year Colleges, 
1977-78 Academic Year * 



Percent of 
Colleges 
Listing This 
Type Course 
1n Catalog 

(n-175) 



26 
10 
24 
9 
8 

13 
9 
13 



Percent of 
Colleges 
Listing This 
Type Course 
1n Class 



S chedule 



17 

n 

16 

6 



5 
8 



Percent Percent of Total 

of Total Int. Social Science 

Int. Sot. Scl. Sections Listed on 

Courses Listed fchedule 

on Schedule Lecture Laboratory 



Percent 
» of This 
Type fourse^ 
Having a 
Prerequ1s1 te 



168) 


(n-587) 




1 ■ 


26 


51 




13 


9 


10 




31 


24 


13 




28 


10 < 


5 




24 


3 


2 




40 


11 


6 




. 17 


6 


3 




20 


11 


9 




11 



Note. 1. 

2. 



,00 c.ll«« WHIM «mf) «»« on. or m ^Uc^ry ,od., science, course, In 
the college catalog. 

70 co.,e S .s m o' «•*.- " — »*«*««'"-» MC,,, """" *"". ta - 

schedules of classes. rj.J^ 



54 percent had one or more In their schedule of classes. 

• Although the pattern Is different, there 1s also considerable vari- 
ation by -region In the Institutions offering anthropology^ courses. Alt 
the Institutions In the West offer one or more anthropology courses, and 
nearly two-thirds of the colleges ,1n the Middle States region offer at 
least one course. But there are four limes as many offerings in the 
colleges in the West as In those located in. the Middle States. Half the 
schools in. the Midwest and the Northeast and a third of those 1n the 
South offer anthropology; but while schools 1n the South and Midwest tend 
to have more than one type of course?Uhose in the Northeast do not. 

Anthropology was then further subdivided into seven categories in 
terms of course content. The category includes courses and-programs 
dealing with the study of the physical, social and cultural origins of 
man. The discipline focuses on the 1nt?rrelat1onsh1o of the' natural and 
social environment as It relates to behavior pattern*, social institu- 
tions, language, and beliefs among different cultures. The categories 
are physical, cultural, prehistory and archaeology, Indian and Native 
American, specialized cultural, and specialized topics. Unless other- 
wise stated, these courses are designed for students who wish to fulffll 
a general educatlqn requirement and for students who wish to pursue a 
program 1n anthropology or another sodal science. 

Introductory-General 
(Physical Anthropology 
Cultural Anthropology 

Archaeology/Prehistory ^ 
Indian and Native American 
Specialized Cultural 
Other 

(For a more complete description of each of the above subcategories, see 

Appendix B ) — «- 

The type of course most frequently listed and actually offered was 
cultural anthropology. Within this type, 16 percent had ^rerequlsi te 
that was»generally another course within the discipline. While the 
next most frequent offering within the catalogs was the Introductory or 
general course, it was superseded by both archaeology and specialized 
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' Table 2 

Anthropology In the Two-Year Colleges. 197J-78 Academic Year 



Type of Course 



Percent of Percent of 
Colleges 4 Colleges 
Listing Th1l Listing This 
Type Course Type Course 
1 n. Catalog In Class 
Schedule 



Rfcrcent 
of Total 
Anthropology 
Courses Listed 
on Schedule 



Percent of Total r Percent 

Anthropology of This 

Sections Lasted on Type Course 

Schedule Having a 

Lecture Laboratory* p ™*9 u1s ^ 






(n-175) ' 


(n-175) 


(n«29B) 


(n-890) 




Introductory-General 


30. 


25 




18 ' 


5 


Physical 


26 


22 


15 


22 


11 


Cultural 


43 


37 


24 


32 




Archaeology/Prehistory 


23 


15 


18 




39 


Indian & Native America?! 


15 


10 


9 


5 


12 


Specialized Cultural 


24 


16 


• 18 


* 9 


■29 


OtheY 


6 


2 


2 


1 


33 



Note. 1. 110 colleges (63X of sample) 11st one or more anthropology, courses 1n the college catalog. 

2. 95 colleges (S4% of sample) list one or more anthropology courses 1n schedules of classes. 
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Courses In archaeology and Indian/Native Americans are typically offered 
In the West. 

A caveat about offerings In the connumlty college curriculum 1n 
general and In anthropology In particular Is In order here. Regardless 
of what the catalog states In terms of suggested curricula or course 
sequence and In spite of the classes and sections listed In the schedule. 
1t is the number of students who appear In the class that actually deter- 
mines what the community allege offers. Transfer students, who only a 
decaae ago comprised 29 percent of the student population (Medsker. 1969), 
are now an even smaller contingency. What the decline of the transfer 
group means In terms of the- curriculum Is .that there are fewer require 
courses and fewer students taking a prescribed program. The net result 
is that students sign up. perhaps appear once or twice to sample the 
offering, and then disappear--- pattern occurring semester after semester, 
quarter after quarter. Our survey figures reveal how this pattern af- 
fects a discipline such as anthropology. Sixteen Instructors to whom 
the course section survey was sent did return them, but four other 
sections were cancelled, a cancellation rate considerably higher than 
that of the other science disciplines Included In our study. 

. Before concluding this section on curriculum, note should be made of 
the differences that were observed on course offerings by Institutional 
size and type of control -public or private. Our analysis shows that 
wnlle colleges with a student population of under 1*00 do not generally 
offer either anthropology br interdisciplinary social science, more of f* 
the former (35*) than the latter' (14*) . Both, course types are found J n 
nearly all the' Institutions with a student population of over 7,500. 
Interdisciplinary social science Is* offered In half the schools With a 
student enrollment of 1.500 to 7.499. and anthropology Is offered In 
62 percent of these medium sized Institutions. Less than one-fifth of 
the private Institutions have offerings In either discipline, while 
45 percent of public colleges offer Interdisciplinary social science and 
" 61 pekent offer anthropology. ' Both disciplines are rarely found In 
colleges In rural areas. The public comprehensive colleges, located In 
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urban or suburban areas with a student population of over 1,500. have 
the capability of offering a more diversified social science currlcu « 
and thus include classes In anthropology and Interdisciplinary social 



Science. 



INSTRUCTION 

The class section survey provided the data on 'instructional practices 
in anthropology and Interdisciplinary social science classes In two-year 
institutions (sfee Appendix C for a copy of the class section survey). 
A questionnaire was sent to the Instructor of every 13th section offered 
within these disciplines In FallJ977. From the responses a cohesive 
body of information on course goals, course requirements, student achieve- 
ment criteria. *nd Instructional practices and materials was obtained. 

Far.il t y Characteristic s . 

What does the faculty look like? Our survey reveals a profile of 
anthropology and Interdisciplinary social science Instructors. They tend . 
to have taught three years or more and their highest degree tends to be 
the master's (88* In anthropology and 80* In soc^l science). Of the 
interdisciplinary social science sections surveyed 87 percent were taught 
by full-timers. As discussed earlier, the Interdisciplinary approach 
does demand mote time and effort and requires flexibility on the par V 
an instructor. Full-timers would more I1kely.be able to Invest the time 
since so many part-timers have fuW-tlme jobs outside the college (In 
California. 77%. Sewall et al.. 1976). In add-on, experienced each-, 
ers may feel more secure 1n their role and thus be not only more willing 
to experiment and Innovate, but have the.f Iex1bl1ty to do so.. Twenty-five 
percent, of the anthropology sections surveyed were taught by part-timers 
compared to 16 percent of the total science sections. The numbeV of 
sections taught by part-timers Is remarkably close to Drawer s finding 
(1976) 'that 2* percent of the Instructors In cultural anthropology 
taught 4-6 hours. 
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^bre.o.ogy classes ten, to be .,.»«•, larger than t o 1 e. 
di«i P Hn.ry social sct«»c«; Initial Cms enroot w.s 3 In he foreer 

2 71. tetter. While the average MM.1 class «1M 1. .11 
the science surveyed was 31. eco„«n,cs, sociology, and PsycU. otf «« 
laroer~35. 35. ond 39 respectively. Both anthropology end 
3, social science C.sses M en 8, percent .ver.ge r.te of completion. 
,. comparison to> percent coition r.te for .11 science 
The-81 percent r.te Is co,p.r.ble to th.t of the three other soct.l science 

disciplines. kmMM . 

■ „ terms of class composition, there was only a small * 
tween the n^er of females and n*les enrolled, with females e ng s 
higher. This class ratio Is 9ery slll.r to another social science 
clpline. sociology, and to Integrated sdenceC Females again were slightly 
higher than ^ in their completion of such courses. 

RESULTS 

Fron the cl.ss section survey. It w.s 'found th.t both 
Unary social science Instructors ..nd nnthropology 1ns true tors feel their 
course is privily . lower division co,le 9 e parallel course; »0-th1rds 
„, ,.ch 9 roup felt th.f the course ».s designed for the ' 
tr.nsfer student .nd for .dults who desire further education, these re 
IZllHl very -h 1n line with those of instructors In psychology .nd 
sociology. \ 

£ n^ftf faculty..* both .re.s see tho relationship of science 
,o society as the primary focus of their course. S1*ty percen of the 
„c e ce instructors .nd 75 percent of those In anthropology es.re 
C hem students .underst.nd/,ppreci.te Inter-re onshlp 0 so enc • 
a „d technology with soclet*." .nd 73 percent of th, , *-r - ■ orcent. 
of the latter want their students to achieve the ability to relate 
• JO* acgulred In Cass to real world system." Both disciplines 
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had a few Instructors who desired students to achieve an understanding 
of problem-solving techniques and to understand the specific principles, 
concepts, and terminology ft the discipline. Instructors within each 
discipline" were fairly evenly divided. In their choice, of "understanding 
self" and developing "the lability to think critically" as their major goal 
for the partVcularclass. j While their concern for students to "under- 
stand self" placed them close to their fellow social scientists In soci- 
ology and psychology. It clearly separated them from all the other 
disciplines that minimized the Importance of this objective. 

Classroom Activities 

Both disciplines utilize the lecture format as the dominant mode of 
Instruction. The only major exception to the use of lectures 1s In the 
archaeblogy/preh1stor> courses. Within this category 41 percent of the 
course descriptions In the college catalogs indicated that the class had 
both lectures and f 1*1 d work. 

,The course section survey provided a more detailed breakdown of 
the type of classroom activities and the time allotted to them. The 
instructors within both areas rely primarily on their own lectures, but. 
1n addition, classtlpe 1s spent oh a variety of other Instructional ap- 
proaches. In fact, both'types of courses are distinguished from those 
In the other disciplines by tp*Jr use of guest lectures, student presen- 
tations, film or taped media, and field trips. The use of such activ- 
ities with Interdisciplinary soda! science classes 1s a strong 1nd1ca- ■. 
tlon that many of the^ldeas articulated In the literature are translated 
into actual classroom practice. 
. -More Interdisciplinary social science instructors ($3%) use guest 
lecturers than any other group. However, since some of these instructors 
reported thatjfceachers from other disciplines were Involved In making 
the course an Interdisciplinary effort by .offering guest lectures, this 
may account for the relatively high usage of this Instructional vaHa- - 
tiorj. A very h1dh percentage of social science Instructors (80X) spent 
• a portion of class time on student verbal presentations. This activity 
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again separates then from their anthropology counterparts (only 30% used 
student presentations) and from Instructors In all the other disciplines 
The use of student presentations corresponds with the recommendations of 
Friedman (1969), Heltzman (1974), and Waller (1975) among others, that 
interdisciplinary social science courses employ activities that encourage 
involvement and that stress a process orientation toward course material 
rather than fact orientation. Class discussions are used by Instructors 
in both disciplines but neither this activity nor the amount of class 
time spent on It distinguishes these two areas from the other disciplines 

'included In the study. 

The number of Instructors who used taped media or film and, partic- 
ularly, the amount of class time spent on these form? was distinctive to 
both'areas. Twenty or more percent of class time was spent on this 
activity by 20 percent of* the social science sections surveyed and by 
38 percent of the anthropology ; both of these time allotments were con- 
siderably higher than any of the other disciplines. 

When the type" of media and the frequency of use are examined, some 
Interesting differences appear between the two disciplines. In anthro- , 
pology courses, the most frequently used Instructional media were: 
(1) film; (?) slides; (3) audlotapes/cassettes, records and. videotapes; 
and (4) overhead transparencies. For social science, the order was - 
(1) «W(2) videotapes; (3) overhead transparencies; (4) audiotapes/ 
cassettes/records; and (5) slides While it 1s true that almost all 
Instructors In both disciplines utilize film (only two In each did not), 
anthropology Instructors are much more likely to use It "frequently, 
whereas social science instructors ,t«nd to use It "occasionally. 1 The- 
only media used as "frequently" by both was overhead transparencies. 
The use of videotapes was also equal since all Instructors marked 
"occasionally." 

■ Cantor (1978), commenting on Interdisciplinary humanities courses, 
noted that a factor xomo* to all was that they were highly mediated 
While interdisciplinary social science classes shir, this characteristic 
they do not use media to the same extent as anthropology classes. Thus 
the anthrooology literature describing the use .Of film and other media 
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as ^natives to actual field work and as . means o mak r» *e 
J .live <o students, (Ager. 1976; Ch.l fen. 1976; 0 
perhaps be seen not as a 'call to utilize Innovative techniques but rather 
as a reflection of actual classroom practice. , 

Field trips were atlllzed by 20 percent of the social science sec- 
tions and by 25 percent of the anthropology sections. Employing this 
activity put then, close'to the earth/space and Integrated science d1s- 
dpllnes but in contrast to the other socKl science disciplines where 
field trips were used very minimal ly. J 

Also of interest 1s the fact that 20 percent of Interdisciplinary 
social science and 25 percent of the anthropology 1nstru»rs do m use 
q u1zzes and exams at .11. The only other discipline th.tjomes close In 
their eschewing of tests Is engineering. It Is reasonable to assume that 
1„ engineering courses problems and lab work would be used as an alterna- 
tive means of evaluating student progress. However, neither of these 
alternatives 1s used 1n the courses under discussion. 

^^Is brings up the question of what emphasis 1n terms of grades 1s 
given to various kinds of student activities. As a group, Instructors, 
from both disciplines Include- papers written outside of class,; essay 
exams; field reports; oral work'. Including participation 1n class d 1s- 
cusslon; and research reports to a greater extent than 
a11 other d1s,c1pl1nes~except In sociology and psycho j^-J^? ^ 
grades. On the other hand, quick-score objective tests and homework re 
not included, which. again sets the; apart from the Instructors 1n most 
other disciplines. A composite picture suggests that Instructors -In - 
these courses emphasize written and short answer exercises. This con- 
cern for written and oral work -may be relatpd to the Involvement of 
these courses (particularly Interdisciplinary social science) 1n the 
general education framework,' or Ht may have to 4o with the value that 
odal scientists In general place on these basic skills. • 

do Instructors look for 1n evaluating students' exams and 
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work? Again for both groups, an acquaintance wVth the concepts of the 
discipline 1s of primary Importance, followed by ability to synthesize 
course content and relationship' of concepts to students' -own values. 
While the high degree of Importance attached to t|»e latter was unique to. 
these Instructors, and to those In sociology and psychology, this defin- 
itely corresponds to their desire to have students "understand self" as 
the major goal for their class. Less 'value was assigned to mastery ,of a 
skill and the recall of specific Information. / . 

. When queried as to the type of exam most frequently given, twq- 
thlrds of the Instructors In both areas frequently usefl essay form while 
only 10 percent never did so. These responses separated them from the 
Instructor .In all the other disciplines, but they are congruent with the 
emphasis placed on activities utilizing writing skills. Only half of them 
used multiple response frequently, and. nearly a. third never used this ^ 
exam type. Their reliance on multiple response exams was considerably 
less than that of their fellow social scientists. Nothing In the grading 
practices of these activities 1s distinctive; almost 90 percent depend on 
the traditional letter grade. 

Instructional Materials 

In addition to textbooks, faculty In anthropology and Interdisciplin- 
ary social science use a variety of Instructional materials, Including 
collections of readings, journals and magazines, newspapers, and syllabi 
or other handouts. Interdisciplinary .social science. Instructors are 
distinguished by the highest use of journal* or magazines (73*) among 
Instructors of all disciplines and also by their reliance on newspapers. 
Since two-thirds of the Instructors stated that they were well satisfied 
with the textbooks, the use of more topical material appears to be supple- 
" mental, and perhaps related to these Instructors' concerns for relating 
science both to society and to real world problems. While fewer anthro- 
pology instructors declare themselves "well satisfied" V 1th their texts, 
they are unique (particularly among their social science counterparts) in 
having a total say In choosfng. the texts. This same finding 1s reported 
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'iutyy of cultural Anthropology Instructors. 
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learning experience^ 
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for general education requirements that ^Instructors would like to see 
smaller— not those on more specialized topics. 

Many Instructors In ill the disciplines surveyed felt that their 
courses would be Improved If they were given more release time to work 
On and develop the course. Close to half of the anthropology Instructors 
checked this Item. But the fact that 60 percent of Interdisciplinary 
Social science Instructors cite this as a need supports the Wterature, 
which stresses the extra time required to develop and prepare Inter- 
disciplinary offerings . . ■* 

The. desire for better student preparation 1s not ujilque tcthls 
faculty group. In fact, 60 percent^ of the anthropology Instructors 
share It as well as half of the entire faculty surveyed i Concern with 
student preparation- Is almost endemic to the teaching profession at all 
levels, and certainly this concern Is. not new to th#* commufftty college 
scene. .However, 1n the case of anthropology courses, this concern may 
stem from a somewhat different cause. While the perspectives of nrtny * 
social science disciplines are touched upon 1n high school classes and 
have— albeit In a popularized way— become part of the pervasive culture, 
this 1s ncrt true of anthropology 7 ; Thus th1s< response on the part of 
this group of teachers may reflect got only their concern with the stu- 
dents" basic skills but a unique concern over the students 1 unfamiliar- 
Ity with anthropological concepts and theories. While they are concerned, 
none of them see stricter prerequisites as a means of solving the prob- 
lem of student preparation. Such an attitude sharply contrasts with that 
of their social science colleagues. Over one quarter of the Interdis- 
ciplinary Instructors feel that stricter prerequisites would make their 
course better and approximately a quarter of the. economics, sociology, 
and psychojogy Instructors concur, ^ ' c ' 

Both anthropology and Interdisciplinary social science Instructors 
are distinctive In that none of theqi desire more freedomito choose 
materials fcnd only one respondent felt that administrative Interference^ 
should be decreased. In short, these courses seem t;o be offeVed In 
Institutions In which Instructors have sufficient autonony 1n their 
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work and with the exception of student preparation and more release time 
are able to control many aspects of their work environment. 

In Sum 

The following summarizes the major findings on the two disciplines and 
fills some of the gaps In the literature. Anthropology courses are more 
frequently listed and scheduled In community colleges than are interdis- 
ciplinary social science courses. Course offerings of both types are 
not as widespread as either courses In the other social science discip- 
lines Included In the study- -economics , psychology, and sociology— or 
as Interdisciplinary sconce courses. Almost without exception such 
courses are only found 1n medium or large comprehensive public 'col leges 
located In .urban and suburban areas. The Introductory or survey course 
Is the most frequent offering within Interdisciplinary social science; 
however, within anthropology, It Is the cultural survey course that 1s 
more prevalent--not th? general Introductory course surveying the entire 
discipline. Except for some of the more specialized courses, such as 
archaeology, specialized cultural anthropology, gerontology, and thana- 
tology, prerequisites are rare. 

Courses were defined as interdisciplinary because the content In- 
volved severa\ disciplines within the social sciences or social science 
and humanities 6r social science and physical science. Interestingly, 
the Instructors of such courses did not always regard them as Inter- 
disciplinary, and those courses that were so considered were conducted . 
1n several different ways. Some did not Involve other teachers; some 
only used other teachers In course planning or as guest lecturtrs; only 
rarely was a course team taught. Thus the debate 1n the literature on 
Interdisciplinary courses and how they should be taught reflects the 
many orientations of those teaching them. 

Many of the goals and methods of general education are translated 
into active practice by Instructors 1n both areas. Course objectives 
stress the relationship of their discipline to society and to real 
world issues. Classes are targeted for transfer and nontransfer stu- 
dents as well as for adults interested In furthering their education, 
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Instructors utilize activities both In and out of Class that Involve the 
student and that stress written and oral skills. Essay tests are used 
more frequently thin short answer tests; papers and research reports 
are required In many sections; and student discussions and presentations 
constitute a portion of class time. Texts are frequently supplemented 
by such materials as Journals or newspapers In order to have the course 
content Interface with actual situations and problems, and there Is a ^ 
heavy Involvement with Instructional media by these Instructors. 

The instructors In both areas tend to be experienced. Ninety percent 
have taught over three years and a third of those In anthropology and a. 
fourth In Interdisciplinary social science Hue taught over ten years. 
Some Instructors, particularly those teaching the Introductory social 
science course, would lUe,, smaller classes. A number of Instructors In 
both disciplines feel that the students should be better prepared, the * 
release time for course and material preparation 1s not sufficient and 
the availability of media "and/or materials 1s not adequate for their 
courses. On balance, however, our findings Indicate that Instructors 
1n these disciplines enjoy a great deal of autonomy In their professional 
role and are generally satisfied with their courses. 
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PART III 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

yr- ■ — 1 1 • • ■ ~~" 

* \ f 

It appears that anthropology retains Its separate Identity within 
the community college curriculum. Our data revealed that anthropology 1s 
only Infrequently Included as one of the disciplines that make up an 
Interdisciplinary course. While 1t 1s certainly natural for anthropology 
Instructors to want to preserve the Integrity of their discipline, 1t 
might be advantageous foV Instructors to explore new Instructional ap- 
proaches. Such approaches could assume a variety of forms, but the major 
thrust would be to expose a wider group of students to the major concepts 
and basic perspective of the discipline. 

Our current study, plus the Earlier study on cultural anthropology 

(Brawer, 1976), reveal several avenues that'are worthy gf consideration 

..'..A'.' 
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and exploration. First, anthropology courses are conspicuously absent 
from private colleges and from the small public and technical Institutions. 

m 

True, many of these Institutions have neither Ihe resources nor the, need 
to Institute traditional course offerings In anthropology. But an Inter- 
disciplinary social science course that Incorporated anthropological con- 
cepts and methods would give students In these colleges at, least an 
Introduction to the subject. Second, courses or segments of courses coul<J 
be devised to fit Into vocational programs--for example, a unit on death 
and mourning 1n various cultures for students In nursing and the allied 
health programs or a unit on kinship systems among minority Cultures for 
those 1n police science, gerontology, and community service |*rograms. 
Third, an effort can be made to move anthropology out of,, the classroom 
and Into the general public's Interest through activities such as community 
wide archaeology clubs and field trips, lectures featuring people from the 
community with particular expertise, and "mini" courses or lectures on 
cultures of various world areas designed for travellers and others who 
might have an Interest \r\^b particular area. 

The final ^recommendation 1s directed more to* program planners than 
to individual instructors, There seems to be a return to or a rediscovery 
of general education as witnessed by the recent programs and proposals at 
Harvard, Berkeley, Stanford and Cornell. Some of the two-year colleges 
(Sante Fe and Miami-Dade 1n Florida) are also resurrecting former general 
education programs and n^Ore colleges may do so In the. immediate future. 
With this renewed Interest In common experiences as an educational base, 
more educational planners should consider the role that anthropology can 
play 1n such a program. Anthropology 1s, after all, the discipline that 
encompasses many of the Integrative assumptions aboqt human populations, i 
past and "present, and whose perspective 1s homocentrlc, not ethnocentric. 
These Integrative assumptions and a knowledge and Iflslght into others are* 
crucial components of all general education programs/ 

While the literature and the practitioners present a strong case for 
the valuable contribution that Interdisciplinary social science courses 
make to the curriculum, a good number of Institutions remain unconvinced. 
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At least It must be assumed that they lack conviction because such courses 
are not Included 1n their currlculums. It would seem that these courses 
could be a major asset 1n schools with a vocational/technical emphasis 
where t the need may be to give students as wide an exposure as possible 
within a limited time. Yet over half of these Institutions, have no Inter- 
disciplinary social science offerings. Such courses are also rarely 
found 1n either private co!leges<or 1n colleges with a student population 
of under 1,500. Administrators and Instructors 1n these Institutions may 
want to examine the benefits of Interdisciplinary courses 1n light of their 
own needs and resources. ' For those program planners vho are considering 
ways* 1 to Institute or to augment their general education component the 
findings from this study may provide a basis for the Inclusion of such 
courses. The findings bolster the literature by clearly demonstrating 
that the goals for and the materials used 1n Interdisciplinary social 
science classes are supportive of general education objectives. 

The literature and the findings that have been presented suggest 
some additional lines of research concerning Interdisciplinary social 
)sctencte classes. Such research may provide an even stronger basis on 
whrth to Sell the Interdisciplinary approach. First, while Its advocates 
arade that the Interdisciplinary method counteracts the narrowness and 
oy*r-spedal1zat1on of the disciplinary approach, further Investigation 
1s needed on how best to Characterize the Interdisciplinary Influence 
and how to further extend 1t. Second, more comprehensive studies on 
student response to and achievement 1n Interdisciplinary social science 
courses are needed! Lastly, since 1t Is full-time equivalent students 
that speak inost loudly 1n curriculum decisions, enrollment trends tn 
these courses need to be studied. In particular, such research should 
address the double-edged question: Do Interdisciplinary courses generate 
their own enrollments or do they cdnn1ba1,1 ze enrollments from traditional 
disciplinary courses? v The answer to this question could be crucial In 
determining the future of not just Interdisciplinary social science 
courses but of all Interdisciplinary ^courses . 
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'APPENDIX a 



Region 1 NORTHEAST 

> 

Conn ecticut 

Greater Hartford 
Mitchell, Qui nebaug 

Mas sachusetts 

Bay Path 
Bunker Hill 
. Mt. Wachusett 

Maine 1 , . a? 

University of Maine/ 
Aggusta 

New Hampshire 

New Hampshire Tech, 
White Pines 

New Yor k * 

.Cayuga County . 

Genes p*" 

No^th Country 
* 

Vermont 

Champa! in 
: Vermont Col. of 
Norwich U. v 

Region 2 MIDDLE STATES 

Delaware 

Delaware Tech* and C.C./ 

Terry Campus r 
Goldey Beacom 



Maryland 

* Dundalk 
Hagerstown 
Harford 
Howard 
Villa Julie 

New Jersey 
Atlantic 

Middlesex County 
i 

Pennsylvania 

Allegheny County/Boyce Campus 

Delaware County 

Harcutn 

Keystone' 

Northampton County 
Northeastern Christian 

West Virginia 

West Virginia Northern 

Potomac State 

Region 3 SOUTH 

Alabama 

James Faulkner State 
John C. Calhoun State 
Lurleen B. Wallace. State 
Northwest^ Alabama State 

Arkansas 

Central Baptist 
Mississippi County 
Westark 
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Florida 

Brevard 

Edison 

Florida 

Pa)tn Beach 

Seminole 

Valencia 

Georgia 

Atlanta 
Ba Inbridge 
Clayton 

Floyd * . ■ 

Georgia Military * 
MiddleTieorqla 
South Georgia* 

J tenttfcky ' 
Southeast 

Mississippi 

Itawamba 
Mary Holmes 

Mississippi Gulf Coast/ 
Jefferson Davis Campus 
Pearl River 
Southwest Mississippi 
Wood / 

North Carolina 

Chowan College *- 
Coastal Carolina 
Edgecombe Tech. 
Halifax City Tech. 
Lenoir 

Richmond Tech. 
Roanoke-Chowan Tech. 
Wake Tech. 

S outh Carolina 

Greenville Tech. 
Univ. of South Carolina/ 
Lancaster 



\ 



Tennessee 

Jackson State J 
Mrfftln 
Morris town 
Shelby State 

Texas 
Angelina 

Lamar Un1vers1ty/0rang& Branch 
San Antonio 
Vernon Regional 
J Weatherford 

Virginia 
Central Va. 

Northern Va. /Alexandria 

New River , \ 

Southern Seminary „ • 

Tidewater 

Thomas'Nelson 

Wytheville 

Region 4* MIDWEST , 

Illinois 

Central TMCA - 

Danville , 

Highland 

Klshwaukee 

Lincoln Land 

Oakton 

Waubonsee 

William Rainey Harper 4 

Iowa 
Clinton 

Hawkeye Institute of Technology 
Indian^Hllls 
Iowa. Lakes 
Marshal 1 town . 

Southeastern - <ft 
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Michigan 

Bay de Noc 
Delta 

Kalamazoo Valley 
Klrtland 
Monroe County 
Oakland 
Suomi 

Minnesota 

Austin • 
North Hennepin 
Northlartd 

University of Minnesota Tech. 
*Wi 1 lmar 

Missouri 

St. Paul's 
Three Rivers 

Nebraska 

Metropolitan Tech'/ 
Platte Tech. 

Ohio 

Edison State 
Loroine County 
Northwest Tech, 
Shawnee State 
Sinclair 

University of Toledo 
Conii). and Tech. 

Wisco nsin 

District One Tech. 
Lakeshore Tech. 
Milwaukee Area Tech. 
University Center System/ 

Sheboygan 
Western Wisconsin Tech. 



Region 5; MOUNTAIN PLAIN 

Colorado 
Arapahoe. 

Community College of Denver 

Auraria Campus 
Morgan 

Northeastern 
Kansas 

Btrtofl County ) 

Central 

Coffeyville 

Hess ton 

St, John's 

Mon tana 
Miles 

North Dakota 
' No'rth pakota St. Sch. of Science 

Oklahoma 

Connors State ' 

Hillsdale Free Will Baptist 

Northern Oklahoma 

South Oklahoma City 

St. Gregory's 

South Dakota 
Presentation 



Utah 
Col\( 



College of Eastern Utah 
Utah Tech. 

Wyo mi ng 

Central- Wyoming 
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Region 6 WEST 

Alaska 
Ketchikan 

AH zona 

Cochise 
Pima 

California 

American River 

Butte 

Citrus 

College of San Mateo 
College of the Desert 
College of the Sequoias 
Fresno City College 
Hartrtfell 
Lassen 

Los Angeles Pierce* 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Mt. San Jacinto 
Saddleback 

San Bernardino Valley 
San Diego Mesa 
Santa Rosa 



Nevada 

Clark County 

Oregon 

Chemeketa 
Mt. Hood 
Umpqua 

Washington 

Green River 
Lowell Columbia 
Peninsula 
South Seattle 
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APPENDIX B 



DESCRIPTIO NS OF E A CH OF THE CA TEGORIES 
INTERDISCIPLINARY SOCIAL SCIENCE 



SOCIAL SC I EN ( ^( SURVEY) 

A study of m«n In the modern world employing a conceptual approach that 
utilizes topics from the various social science dlsclpltnes. The major 
emphasis 1s on the American experience and American Institution*. The 
format varies ^from a single course to a two or three course sequence 
most frequently offered under the heading Social Sciences. Such courses 
are also offered under Basic Education and 6ED. 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

« — ^ 

A study of the basic concepts 1n human, cultural, ai^d social ecology. 
Courses cover such topics as populations, conmunltles, ecosystems, 
resource utilization and modeling, regiilatory mechanisms In ecosystems 
and the consequences of their disturbances. 

AGING 

A study of aging offered by many different departments and from a variety 
of perspectives. Among these'are psychology, sociology, biology, nursing, 
and hwan services. Topics Include the physical, psychological, emotional, 
and role changes. Involved 1n the aging process; Issues relevant to older 
adults such as economics, housing, legislation, conmunlty resources, etc*, 
and resoclallzatlon tethnlques needed to help the older adults deal with 
changes that accompany senescence. 

SPECIAL GROUPS 

A study of special groups, such as ethnic minorities, women, and the 
physically handicapped. The Interdisciplinary approach provides several 
perspectives from which to examine how the jfjroup views Itself, Problems 
that are unique to the group, and the relationship and Interaction be- 
tween the particular group and other segments of the society. 

SOC IAL RESEARCH ' * 

The study of the methods and procedures af research that are appropriate 
. to social science. Courses Include research design, interpretation of 
data, and applications of social research. 
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THANATOLOGY 

A study of death and dying offered from the perspective of a number of 
different disciplines. Topic* covered In these courts are; perception 
of death In Western socletv In comparison with perceptions from other 
societies, learned attitudes towards death, euthanasia, Social rituals 
and taboos, the grief process, children and death, and personal examlna- 
tlon of feelings and attitudes about death and the (tying. 

URBAN, PLANNING f 
A stucty of urban growth* planning problems, and solutions. Topics in- 
clude historical background on American cltlesT; the dynamics of laird use 
and city planning; dhd the problems of urban life: population, race and 
poverty, transportation, housing, education, financing, and government. 

OTHER ' - 

Includes courses not easily placed above such as social science for 
agrMcultute majors, regional studies, humarTsexuallty , human factors and 
safety, alcoholism, and the future of man and America. 

i ANTHROPOLOGY ^ 

IN^ODUCTORY-GENERAL 

This category Includes those cqurses that Introduce the study of anthro- 
pology as a field. The basic principles* and topics from physical anthro- 
pology; cultural anthropology, archaeology, and ethnoloay rfre presented 
to give students an Integrated overview of various subtiljclpllnes within . 
anthropology. ^ 

The courses emphasize the biological aspects of human development. Topics 
Include man's evolution In terms of his place In nature, the historical 
development of life, classification and distribution Df the races of man- 
kind, and the nature and significance of human biological variation. 

CULTUR AL ANTHROPOLOGY m , 
The courses examine the various designs forllvlng which men In different 
parts of the world and In different- times have developed, to satisfy their 
biological, social, and psychological needs. Topics focus on the uni- 
formities and variabilities of social and cultural life as seen through 
' Organization, family structure, religion and' language among con- 
(ry, prellterate, peasant, and urban societies. % 
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ARC HAEOLOGY/PREHISTORY 

These courses cover the historical development, the theory, and the tech- 
niques of archaeology and the development of prehlstorlcal cultures as 
revealed through excavation and analysis of their material remains. Many 
of the classes are oriented toward the practical application of archaeo- 
logical methods and Include archaeological site visitations and field 
and/or lab work. These classes sometimes have prerequisites and are In- 
tended for students who have more background 1n anthropology. •* 

INDIAN AND NAUVE^BERICAN 

Courses In this catdbory deal with the ortglns and migrations of early 
man 1n the New World, his life and customs prior to the arrival of the 
Europeans, the impact of Westernization on his culture, and his con- 
temporary problems. Cultures of North American tribes, South American 
tribes, and tribes that are indigenous to a specific locale such as 
California or the Pacific Northwest are Included here. 

SPECIALIZED CULTURAL 

These courses Include the study of specific cultures both within the U.S. 
and In other areas of the world and the stucty of specific cultural topics 
such as n\yth, folklore, religion, cultural communication systems, and 
culturally determined sex roles. These classes tend to deal with the 
topics under examination In greater depth 1n comparison to courses 
described above under Cultural Anthropology. 

OTHER 

Includes courses not easily place</1n other categories such as prlhclples 
and techniques of developing and running a museum, medical anthropology r 
and ethno-psychlatry.^ 
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Center^ or the Study of Community Colleges 

INSTRUCTOR SURVEY 



Your college is participating in a nationwide study conducted by the Center for the Study of Com- 
munity Colleges under a grant from the National Science Foundation. The study 1s concerned with 
the role of the sciences and technologies in two-year colleges — curriculum, instructional practices 
and course activities. 

The survey asks questions about one of yourclAsses offered last fall. The information gathered will 
help inform groups making policy affectingNhe sciences. AH information gathered is treated as 
confidential and at no time will your answers be singled out. Our concern is with aggregate instruc- 
tional practices as discerned in a national sample. 

We recognize that the survey is time-consuming and we appreciate your efforts in completing it. 
Thank you very much. 



la. Your college's class schedule Indicated that In Fall, 1977 you were teaching: 



(Course) 



11-13 



(Section) 



If this class was assigned to a different Instructor, please return this survey to your campus facilitator 
to give to the person who taught this class. 



If the class was not taught, please give us the reason why, and then return the uncompleted 
survey form In the accompanying envelope. 



b. Class was not taught because: (explain briefly). 



-w— j- 



Please answer the questions to relation to the specified class. 

2. Approximately how many students were initially enrolled In this class? 



Males 
Females 



14-16 
17-19 



3. Approximately how many students completed this 
course and received grades? (Do hot Include 
withdrawals or Incompletes.) 



Males 
Females 



20-22 
23-25 
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4. Chick aa ch of the Items balow <hat you believe property d-crlbe* thit cour— ; 

a. Parallel or equivalent to* lower division college level course _ } 
at transfer Institutions □ 

b. Designed for transfer students majoring in one of the natural j 
resources fields (e.g., agriculture, forestry) or an allied health 

field (e.g.. nursing, dental hygiene, etc. ) D 

c! Designed for transfer students majoring.ln one of the physical 
or biological sciences, engineering, mathematics, 6r the health 
sciences (e.g., pre-mediclne, pre-dentistry) □ 

d. Designed for transfer students majoring in a non : science area ... □* 

e. Designed for occupational students in an allied health area . . □ * 

f. Designed for occupational students in a science technology or 
engineering technology area □ 

g. Designed as a high school make up or remedial course □ 7 

n. Designed as a general education course for non-transfer and non- 

occupational students CD 

, i. Designed for further education or personal upgrading of adult 

> " students » • D 

j. Other (please specify): — — « — . D 0 

1 i 

5a. Instructors may desire many quallttet for their ttudenti. Please select the one quality In the following list of four 
- that you most wanted your students to achieve In the specified course. 

* 1 ) Understand/appreciate interrelationships of science and 

technology with society □ 

2) Be able to understand scientific research literature D 2 

3) Apply principles learned in course to solve qualitative and/or 
quantitative problems D 3 

4) Develop proficiency in laboratory methods and techniques of 

the discipline *• D 

b. Of the four qualities listed below, which ojk did you most want your students to achieve? 

X 1) Relate knowledge acquired in class to real world systems * 

* and problems . V * • 

2) Understand the principles, concepts^ and" terminology of the discipline . {J 2 " 

3) Develop appreciation/understanding of scientific method . . . (J 3 

4) Gain "hands-on" or field experience in applied practice • ■ ' • □ 4 

c. And from this list, which one did you moat want your students to achieve In the specified class. 

1) Learn to use tools of research in the sciences D 1 

-2) Gain qualities of mind useful in further education . ...... D 2 

3) Understand self D 3 

4) Develop the ability to think critically \3* 

ea. Were there prerequisite requirements for this course? Yes □ ' No □ 2 

b. IF YES: Which of the following were required? (CHECK AS MANY AS APPLY ) 

j ) Prior course in the same discipline taken in high school □ 1 . . college Q 7 

2) Prior course in any science taken in high school □ 2 . college □ 8 

3) Pr^or course in mathematics taken in high school □ 5 . college □ 9 

* 4) Declared science or technology major . D 4 

5) Achieved a specified score on entrance examination 'D 8 
w 6) Other (please specify): ^ ' — □ • 



7. Over the entlrt ttrm, what ptrctnttg* of clau time It devoted to Mch of the follow!^: 

a. Your own lectures .„ . . . ■ . - — 

b. Guest lecturers . — 

c. Student verbal presentations — 

^ d, Class discussion — 

e. Viewing and/or listening to film or taped media . . . , — 

f. Simulation/gaming 

* g. Quizzes/examinations . . . ^ — 

* h. Field trips . . . _ 

i. Lecture/demonstration experiments 

j. Laboratory experiments by students 

k. Laboratory practical examinations and quizzes * , — 

I. Other (please specify): — 

, , . — j 1 — x 1 " 



P(eate add percentages to make 
sure they agree with total 



TOTAL: 



8. rtow frequently were each of the fbllowtng Instructional media used In this class? 

v AIsp check last box if you or any member of you^ faculty developed 
any of the designated media for this course : — _ — — ■ ■■■ 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

h 

i. 

j 

k. 
I. 
m. 
n. 



Frequently 
u$ed 

Films □ 1 

Singleconcepl film loops Q 1 

Films trips \* ■* " - Q 1 

Slides □ 1 

Audiolape/slide/film combinations . Q 1 

Overhead projected transparencies □ 1 

Audiotapes, cassettes, records □ 1 

Videotapes . * ■ ■ •* D 1 

Television (broadcast/closed circuity □ 1 

Maps, charts, illustrations, displays^ ...... [] 1 

Three dimensional models ....... D 1 

Scientific instruments . q|' D 1 

Natural preserved or luying specimens □ 1 

Lecture or demonstration experiments 

involving chemical reagents or physical apparatus . . □ 1 
Other (ptease specify):- □ 1 



Occailonally 

ueed|| 

□ 2 
u\ 
□ 2 
□ 2 

• D 2 

□ 2 

□ 2 
D 2 

□ 2 

□ 2 

□ 2 

. D 2 

□ 2 



-H 
M 
M 
M 



tt/99 

.$4/35 
St/37 
38/39 
40/41 
41/49 
44/45 
48/47 
48/40 

90/81 

*> 

Ktsi 

84/55 



It 

100 



Never 
used 

□ s 

□ 3 

□ s * 

□ s 

□ s 

& 3 

□ s 

□ s 

□ 3 

□ s 

□ s 

□ 3 

,D 3 

□ 3 

>D 3 ' 



i 



Developed 
by telf or 
ether faculty 
member 



□ 4 
□ 4 



89 
70 



9 

ERIC 



6 4 



t. Which Of tht followtni notorial, wars uood In this clMt^DHECK E^CH TYPE USED. THEN, FOR EACH TYPE 
USED, PLEASE ANSWER ITEMS M>. A 



Chock 

Materials 

Used 



Mow 
tony 
paftt In 
total 
wort 
students 
required 
to rted? 



* , Would Definitely 
like to intend 
Well- change changing 
satisfied them *Mhem 



□ Textbooks 



□ Laboratory 

2 materials 
and work- 
books 

Q Collections 

3 of 
readings 



□ Reference 
« booki 



□ Journal 
s and/or 

magazirie 
- articles 



□ , Newspapers 
e 

□\yllabi 
7 and) 
handout 
materials 



□ Problem 
• books 



□ Other 
• (plc&se 
specify) 



13-15 



19 21 



25-27 



How aattoftod wort you 
with these matariils? 



31-33 



37 39 



43 45 



49-51 



55-57 



16 

□ 1 



22 

□ 1 



ei-63 



34 

n 1 



40 

□ 1 

46 

□ 1 



52 
58 



64 

□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 1 □ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



c. 



Did you 
prepare 
thtM 

materials? 



Yes No 



17 

□ 1 



23 

□ 1 



29 

n 1 

35 

□ 1 



41 



How much say did you have In 
tht odoetloa of those materials? 



Selected x 
them but I 

had to Was 

verify member of 

with a a group v Someone 

% chairperson that \ else 

Total or admio selected ' selected 

say istrator ^ them them 



□ 



□ 1 □ 



47 



ri 1 □ 



53 

□ 1 ■ D 2 

59 

□ 1 



05 



UP D ! 



16 

□ 1 



24 



30 

□ 1 



42 

D 1 



48 

□ 



64- 

D 1 

60 

□ 1 



66 

□ 1 



□ 2 

□ 2 

□ 2 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



4 x 



□ 4 



□ 



□ 



n 



□ 



n 4 



CD 



■i 



ERLC 
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10. ritite Indict 

Not tnchkfed Inchutod but Counted 2SH 
In dtttrmltiinf counted Im§ or more 

( tfcxtent'i than 2SH toward 

grade toward grade grade 

a. Papers written outside of class . . . 

b. Papers written in class . . . 

c. Qulck-score/objcctive tests/exafns 

d. Essay tests/exams 

e. Field reports 

f. Oral recitation? k ' 

g. Workbook completion ....... 

h. Regular class attendance ....... 

j. Participation in class discussions 

j. Individual discussions with instructor 

k. Research reports . 

1. Non-written projects 

m. Homework • 

n. Laboratory reports 

o. Laboratory unknowns and/or practical 
exams (quantitative* and qualitative) 





P 8 .. 


D 3 


D 1 ■ } 


□ 2 , 


□ 3 


□ 1 


□ * 


■ | * 

. .a 3 






. □' 


□ 1 


□ 2 ' 


P 




□ 2 


#-"■"1 1 

Q 3 


LT 


□ 2 


P 3 


□ 1 


□ 2 


□ 3 


LJ 


1 1 




□• 


□ 2 


□ 3 


□ 1 


□ 2 


□ 3 


□ 1 


□ 2 


□ 3 


□ 1 


□ 2 


□ 3 


□ 1 


□ 2 


□ 3 




□ 2 




LT 


□ 2 


□ 3 


D 1 


□ 2 


□» 



66 
69 

TO . 
71 
72 
73 
,74 

75 

■i 

76 
77 
76 
79 
60 

12 
13 
14 



3 



p. rrooicm seis 

« q. Other (please specify): 

11. Examinations or quizzes given to student, may ask them to ^monstrate various '^S^Sli^nm) 
Importance of each of these abilities In the tests you gave In this course. (CHECK ONE BOX FOR EACH ITfcM) 

/ . Very Somewhat • Not 

Important Important Important. 

a. Mastery of a skill D 1 LJ 2 D 3 15 

b. Acquaintance with concepts of the discipline ■ □ 1 D 2 □ 3 

c. Recall of specific information D 1 D 2 

d. Understanding the significance of certain . ' ie 
works, events, phenomena, and experiments . □ U LJ 

e. Ability to synthesize course content . . ; . *D 1 □ 2 LJ* 3 

f. Relationship "of concepts to student's own values D 2 ' 20 

g. Other (please specify): '■ LT O 2 D 3 

12. What was the relative emphasis given to each t^of 
(PLEASE RESPOND BY CHECKING ONE OF THE THREE BOXES FOR EACH ITEM.) 

Frequently Seldom Never 

used used used 

a. Multiple response (including multiple n 3 • 22 
choice and true/false) □ LJ LJ 

. rli n* n 3 23 

b. Completion U U LJ 

n 1 D 2 24 

c. Essay LJ lj «-> 

d. Solution of mathematical type problems 25 
where the work mustbe shown □ U LJ 

e. Construction of graphs,, diagrams, ne n 3 26 
chemical type equations, etc LJ\ U LJ 

f . Derivation of a mathematical relationship . . □ 1 □ 2 O 

g. Other (please specify): — - D 1 □ * D 

ERIC * * £6 



o 



I). What grading practice did you employ llfthli class? 



ABGffP 



1 ABCD/No credit 

* s ABC/No.credlt . • Cf 3 

< Pett/Feil .' • • • ;^>V' ,; ; . » 
Peee/No credit 

No grades Issued, :« ^ - 

* other iv,; tr 4g &m • ; 

(please fymjftl. -Jf, X i>* 

14. FoV ttch of the following out-of-clats activities, please indicate If attendance was required, 
recommended or (neither. 



Attendance Attendance * Neither 

required for racomfoendad bu| * requlred^or 
course credit not required ' r ecom m ended 



a. On-campus 1 educational type films 

b. Other films ....... 

c. Field trips to industrial plants, research 
laboratories 



□ 1 

□ 1 



□ 1 

□ 1 

□ 1 



d. Television programs . 

e. Museums/exhibits/zoos/arboretums . . 

f. Volunteer service on an environmental project 

g. Outside lectures D 1 

h. Field trips to natural formation or 

ecological area D 1 

i. Volunteer service on education/ 

community project 1 

D 1 

. D 1 



j. Tutoring .... 
k. Other (please specif y):- 



□ 2 

□ 2 

□ 2 

□ 2 

□ 2 

□ 2 

b 2 

□ 2 

□ 2 
d 2 
□ 2 



R 8 



\ 

□ 

, P 8 

•CT 3 



□ 3 



90 

32 
33 

34**-- 
•35 

to • 

s 

37 ■* 

A 

r Vo* 



15a. Was this class conducted as an Interdisciplinary course? 



Yes 
No 



□ 1 

□ 2 



41 



b. IF YES: Which other disciplines were involved?- 



(please specify) 



16. Were Instructors from other disciplines Involved 

YES 

... in course planning? . . D 1 

... in team teaching? D 1 

\ ... in offering guest lectures? • D 1 

\ 



NO 

□ 2 

□ 2 

□ 2 



-43- 



44 i' 

4.5 

46 



67 



9 

ERLC 



17a. Which of (boat typta of aaatatanca war* availabla to you lost term* CHECK AS MANY AS APTLY, 
b. Which did you utlltM? CHECK AS MANY' AS APPLY.' 



a. Clerical help 

r b. Tfest-acoring facilities . . . . ■ 

c. Tutors . 

d. Rcj|dc)rs 

c. ParaprojEessional aides/instructional assistants 

f. lyicdift/production facilities/assistance . 

g. Ubrary/bibliographical a^istance . 

h. Laboratory assistants l . ^ 

i. Other (please specify): « 



A— Ittanc* was 




a vatlabl* to nt 


f 


to the following 
0au 


UUltiad 




4t nt 


L— J 


U-J 


ft*-' - 

LJ w 




LJ 


LJ 


□» 




□• 




□ 7 


□ 7 




□ e 




o 9 - 



18. Although this course iflay have been very effective, what would It take to have made It better? 
CHECK AS MANY AS APPLY. 

' a., More freedom to choose materials . V" ■ - ■ • ' 1 

b. More interaction with colleagues or administrators . . ,< . 

c. Less interference from colleagues or administrators 

d. Larger class (more Students) . . * > ' ; 

e. Smaller class ,\ - ■ 

f . More reader/paraprof^ssional aides 

g. More clerical assistance i ....... • 

h. Availability of more media or instructional materials .......... 

i. Stricter prerequisites for admission to class 

j. Fewer or no prerequisites for admission to class • 

k. Changed course description 

1. Instructor release time to develop course and/ 

or material . ' 

m. Different goals and objectives ■ ■ • • 

tir Professional development opportunities for instructors . . . . . . ■ ^ 1 

o. Better laboratory facilities S| ■ • ■ ' v ' ' ' 

p. Students better prepared to handle course requirements 

q. Other (please specify):— — ■ - ; ■ : « ......... 



$8 



<■ . • . • " ■ 

♦ . '• " : - < \ ■ ./■ * 

Now, Juat a few question* about you.., , 

19. How imny yean Iwvc you taught In any a. Leu than one year ....... Q 1 91 

two-year college? lBM< years . . .........-□» 

• c. 34 years • ...... □* 

d. MO years. . Q 4 , 

e. 11-20 years • • • □ » 

f. Over 20 years. 1 . . . . □« - 

I 20. At this college ere you considered to be a: a. Fulltime faculty member . . . . □ 1 w 

b. Part-time faculty member . . . . . O * 

^ c. Department or division chairperson " . . . Q 9 ' 

d. Administrator \, .... □ 4 

e. Other (please specify): 

v 

2!a. Arc you currently employed In a research or Industrial position directly related 
to the discipline of ttil* course? f y 

* " YesQ 1 w 

* Nog* 

■ _ 1 54/551 

b. IF YES: Pot hoiy many years? 

If previously you had been employed In a related Industry or research organization, pleaafe indicate the <" 

, - , M/57 

number of years:.- — — — > * *. ' , 1 

* * * .i 

22. What Is the highest degree you presently hold? a. Bachelor's . . •, 1 58 

' b. Master's . • . • U* ? " 

, - ' V'-V * - c. D6ctorcrte- . .' 

- ■ ■ ■: ' " ' ' • ■ \ . , 

a. • 

. ^ — ■ : " J~ J ' • 

, • :• ' . • ' 1 .. . - 

*• IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS 

Thank you forsaking the time to complete this survey. Please seal the completed questionnaire in ^ n * elo Pe 
1 ■>• Which is addressed to the project facilitator on your campus and return it to that.persdn, After collect^ the forms. 
v from all participants, the facilitator will forward thesealed envelopes to the Center. 

We appreciate your prompt attention and participation in this important survey for the* National Science Foundation. 

' ' •• • * * ■ 

V r « ■-, * - - ' 

■' '■ v ... 

" ' II." • 

Arthur M. Cohen " Florence BLBrawcr 

;; Principal Investigator , . Research Director 

• ■ , ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges 

• ' - . V ' ■ 96 -Powell Library building 

. :> ' i University of California TFf? ?<$o 

qA Los Angeles, California 90024. 

EMC , .< • ■ ' • V - 



